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WHO PAYS? 


AYS the employer in a story told ten years ago, 

S “Tl give you a job.”—‘And how much will you 

pay me?”—“T’ll pay you $1.00.”—‘$1.00 per 
hour?”—‘‘No, $1.00 per-haps.” 

Today there are many girls and women working a 
full day of 8 to 10 hours or even longer for a wage of 
$1.00. From the factories 
of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Fall River, 
Massachusetts, from 
New York City and 
Brooklyn, the industrial 
cities of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, south to 
the canneries of New 
Orleans the reports 
come in. In Pennsyl- 
vania, $6.00 to $7.00 a 
week is said by the De- 





In New York, where Governor Lehman has strong- 
ly urged the adoption of a minimum wage system, 
three bills were introduced—one, mandatory for 
women and minors under 21, another providing for 
advisory orders only, and a third providing for orders 
which would be mandatory for minors under 18 and 
advisory for adults, both 
men and women. The in- 
clusion of men in the 
minimum wage provi- 
sions, even on an ad- 
visory basis, is a unique 
feature, and was done 
to meet the objection 
that a minimum wage 
applying to women only 
might result in the dis- 
placement of women by 
men who would be 





partment of Labor to be 
about the average for 
women in industrial work. Salt Lake City, Utah, re- 
ports factory girls working 10 to 12 hours a day for 
no more than $4.00 a week. Beginners 14 and 15 years 
old are paid as little as $1.00 in strongholds of the 
garment industry such as Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, for a whole week's 
work, It is not unheard of for unlucky girl workers 
to find that even the dollar for which they have worked 
a week was only “perhaps” and that the fly-by-night 
employer has disappeared before the pay-off. 

What is the answer? The establishment of fair 
minimum wages, based either on the cost of living 
or on the value of service. 

Minimum wage bills have been introduced in nine 
state legislatures this year CConnecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico) and 
amendments to existing minimum wage laws in three 
states (Massachusetts, Minnesota and Washington). 
The Utah Legislature adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment empowering the State Legislature to enact mini- 
mum wage legislation, but this must be acted upon 
by popular referendum. The New Mexico bill was 
killed, however, and in Arizona and Washington, the 
Legislatures have adjourned without taking action. 


From a drawing by R. Rose 





“free” to work for less 
than the minimum pay. 
The mandatory bill (Wald-Eberhard) was passed by 
the Senate on March 23. 

The Connecticut bills would apply only to minors 
under 21, in this way avoiding the questions of both 
the advisability and the constitutionality of a manda- 
tory minimum wage law for adult women. In order 
to prevent factories from being operated entirely by 
“learners” who are paid next to nothing, one of the 
Connecticut bills would restrict the number of “‘learn- 
ers” in relation to experienced workers. 

A conference of Governors from eight eastern in- 
dustrial states meeting in Boston last January stated: 

Thousands and thousands of women and minors 
in the states represented here are working for a 
pitifully low wage. 

This fact means suffering to them. Not only is | 
this true, but these conditions mean ruin to em- 
ployers who would like to pay a living wage in 
competition with these starvation wages. A bottom- 
level to wage cutting must be established to protect 
the fair-minded employers as well as the women 
and children. 

We therefore recommend a mandatory minimum 
wage law for women and minors and urge that it 
be adopted promptly in every state. 


Courtesy, The Woman's Press 
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A “NEW DEAL” FOR CHILDREN, TOO! 


A FTER lying buried under the rejections of 26 
LA states for years, the Child Labor Amendment 
is staging an almost sensational comeback. As one 
result of depression conditions, public opinion has 
beca veering rapidly toward federal control as the 
most effective means of preventing industrial exploi- 
tation. From Pennsylvania, the state employing the 
largest number of children under 16 years of age in 
manufacturing and mechanical occupations, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1930, comes a warning: 


This pending Amendment is a reminder that unless the 
states which for years have tolerated child labor in its most 
vicious form shall of themselves reform that situation, na- 
tional opinion and constitutional change will yet be invoked. 
Unless reforms are made within the next few years, it is 
virtually certain that there will be renewed agitation for rati- 
fication of this Amendment. (Philadelphia Public Ledger.) 


That a definite trend in this direction is already 
under way, the recent history of the Child Labor 
Amendment shows. During nine years only 6 of the 
necessary 36 states ratified it. These were Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. In the past two months, 4 additional states 
have added their approval—Oregon, Washington, 
North Dakota and Ohio—bringing the total up to 
10. A few weeks before the Ohio Legislature ratified, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer stated editorially: 

The desirability of restricting child labor is no longer 
questioned. The only controversial point in connection with 
the Child Labor Amendment, and it is a vital one, is whether 
the Federal Government ought to have this power added to 
its growing functions. The inescapable trend is towards 
nation-wide regulation of working conditions, and this ap- 
plies with especial force to child labor, now that the Federal 
Government is interesting itself in child welfare along so 
many other lines. 


Resolutions for ratification have been introduced 
in 9 other state legislatures this winter. In 6 of these, 
they are still pending: Minnesota, where the House 
has voted favorably, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Michigan. In Iowa and 
Wyoming the bills were indefinitely postponed, and 
in Kansas the measure was favorably reported, but 


the Legislature adjourned without taking action. 
The spectacle of children competing in the labor 
market when millions of adults cannot find work, 
and their exploitation under sweatshop conditions of 
labor undoubtedly accounts for the sudden revival of 
interest in the Amendment. A flood of editorials, call- 
ing for federal control of child labor, has appeared 
in the newspapers since the first of September and 
more than half of them have been concentrated in the 
two months of the legislative season. In New England, 
where the fires of opposition burned hottest a few 
years ago, there is now some feeling that it is scarcely 
worth while to ratify an Amendment which would 
regulate the employment of minors under 18 only! 
As the Springfield (Mass.) Republican puts it: 
Success may not now seem probable, but it is possible and 
would write into constitutional history an extraordinary 
chapter... . But. . . the Amendment as submitted in 1924 


would now be too narrow to satisfy those who want Cons 
to regulate the adult labor of both sexes. — 


In New York, the World-Telegram voices vigorous 
support for the Amendment: 

Grown-ups who sit idly at home and watch their children 
go out to earn the family bread are not going to believe the 
fantastic tales spread to defeat the Amendment any longer. 
... There is now a chance that the Amendment may be rati- 
fied before the year is over, under the stress of necessity. If 


this happens the depression will not be without its bright 
spot. 


We are hearing on every side the promise of a “new 
deal’”—for banks, for industry, for agriculture, for 
trade, for the unemployed. Ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment would set the Federal Govern- 
ment free to give a new deal to child workers, also. 
One thing is sure—that if this power were granted, the 
leadership of President Roosevelt could be counted 
on without reservation in carrying through a well- 
founded program of child labor reform. 


TOBACCO GROWERS SIGN GENTLE- 
MEN’S AGREEMENT 


OBACCO growers representing 95 per cent of 

the industry in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have signed a voluntary agreement not to employ 
children under 14 years on their plantations. The 
agreement is the result of a conference between Edwin 
S. Smith and Joseph Tone, Commissioners of Labor 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the growers. 
For many years those interested in child labor have 
protested against the exploitation of children in to- 
bacco fields, where they work long hours under con- 
ditions of hardship and stress and for meagre wages. 
General acceptance of a 14-year age minimum by the 


_ large growers will bring about improvement of con- 


ditions without placing one employer at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with other employers. 
A few days after the agreement was signed the 
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n. Connecticut Legislature rejected a bill prohibiting by TENEMENT HOME WORK TODAY 
Or law the employment of children under 14 years on | eater of rates of pay for industrial home 
k, tobacco plantations. work and resultant pressure upon home workers 
of The majority of the press in New England hailed to work longer hours and employ more members of 
of the voluntary agreement as a real achievement and the family are stressed in an article on “Homework 
I believe it marks the end of child labor in the tobacco in Industry,” appearing in the 1933 Social Work Year 
ed fields. The Manchester (Conn.) Herald, however, Book to be published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
id which had opposed the Connecticut bill is equally this spring. Frieda S. Miller, who writes the article, 
he out of sympathy with the “gentlemen’s agreement.” is Director of the Division of Women and Children 
d, This paper has consistently pictured tobacco work as of the New York State Department of Labor. Control 
W a wonderful vacation opportunity for children who of child labor in homes continues to be the outstand- 
ly “come out of the fields brown and rugged, suffering ing enforcement problem and the extremely low earn- 
Id no harm but knowing something of the value of earned ing power of home workers one of the serious abuses 
y! money,” and has also had much to say about “opera- connected with the work. 
tions in tobacco culture which children can perform, — Miss Miller points out that in spite of the difficulties 
nd because of their small stature, without strain or dis- in dealing with this type of industry two facts must 
ry comfort which would break the backs of adults.” be kept in mind in considering any plan for dealing 
24 Apparently this paper believes that the industry is with it: “First, there seem to be groups of people for 
” dependent upon child labor and that employers should whom the conditions of factory production are e:i- 
—and will—continue to use small children. nently unsuited yet who benefit, either psychologi- 
us Their prophesy as to the result of this agreement is cally, economically, or both, by the opportunity to 
summed up editorially: “It is rather nonsensical to work. Such are the physically handicapped—the blind, 
en expect that the tobacco growers will, because of the crippled, cardiacs—and those handicapped by old age. 
he interference of the State Labor Department, attempt In a somewhat similar position are women with small 
ef. to revise the methods of tobacco culture. The work children or with other homebound dependents. All 
e that children have done will, no doubt, continue to be of these constitute a group whose position might be 
_ done by children. It is inevitable that the growers who greatly improved if the country were to adopt the 
| signed this much touted agreement should do so with stand of Wisconsin. The Industrial Commission there 
; - their tongues in their cheeks. About the only result ‘is not opposed to home work, but insists that the rate 
‘“ of the furore will be, in all probability, the education paid should be adequate.’ Second, it is well to remem- 
<4 of a few boys and girls, and their parents, in the tell- ber that legal regulation or prohibition of the products 
' ing of lies about their ages.” which may be made in homes has always been upheld 
<i The National Child Labor Committee does not be- on the basis of protection of public health. Conse- 
‘ lieve the Manchester Herald is correct. The agreement quently, statutes which have gone beyond that point 
| r has been made in good faith and we are confident that and have sought its abolition could not be expected 
. it will be kept. If it is not, however, legislation to con- to stand. Nevertheless the belief that abolition is the 
vail trol the evil through statutory enactment will un- only ultimately satisfactory goal continues to have its 
doubtedly fare much better in subsequent years. adherents.” 
Public En emy No. 1 HE most pressing problem now confronting edu- 
cational leadership is the problem of imperative 
ol economy. The gravest peril now confronting educa- 
tts tional leadership is the peril of irrational budget- 
loy making. . 
he vit will be our children tather than ourselves 
vin who will pay the price of our short-sighted economy. 
or And this must be remembered: We can postpone 
IS. the building of a road, a bridge or a building, and 
ive catch up on such delayed construction later on. We 
to- can not put educational opportunity in cold storage 
on- for the duration of the depression and catch up on 
es it later on. For the children who are denied adequate 
the educational opportunity now, it is lost forever. And 
on- we shall stand convicted of having balanced our bud- 
an- mn gets with the starved lives of our sons and daughters. 
ourtesy, The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
_ —Dr. GLENN FRANK. 
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MRS. VINCENT JOINS BOARD 


U gives the National Child Labor Committee great 

pleasure to announce that Mrs. George E. Vincent, 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, has accepted membership 
on its Board of Trustees. 


THIS MUCH DECENCY 


HE New York bill to raise the school-leaving age, 

recommended by Governor Lehman, has received 
the endorsement of many individuals interested in 
various aspects of child welfare. 


Writing in support of the measure, Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick says: “At least, this much increased 
decency ought to come out of the present deplorable 
economic distress. There is no excuse whatever for our 
going on employing child workers when so many 
adult workers can find no employment at all. I am 
profoundly in sympathy with the endeavor to obtain 
a 16-year minimum age for child employment, and I 
earnestly hope that your efforts in this direction may 
be crowned with success.”’ 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., State Commissioner of 
Health, has endorsed the bill ‘‘as a measure of con- 
siderable importance to public health,” and Dr. Shir- 
ley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner of New York 
City writes, “Children under 16 are still in the for- 
mative stage and their bodies are not sufficiently re- 
sistant to withstand the strains imposed by employ- 
ment in industry... . I hope that your efforts to enact 
a minimum age of 16 years for children employed in 
industry will be successful.” 

Others who have endorsed the measure include 
Charles D. Hilles, Royal S. Copeland, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Robert F. Wagner, Mrs. Henry G. Leach, Mrs. 
Sidney C. Borg, Stephen P. Duggan, William T. Man- 
ning, Francis J. McConnell, Stephen S. Wise, and S. 
Parkes Cadman. 

This measure would not be retroactive and would 
retain in full-time day school approximately 6,000 





children 14 years of age and 24,000 children 15 years 
of age, slightly more than two-thirds of whom live in 
New York City. 


Anyone interested in securing further information 
concerning this measure is asked to communicate with 
the New York Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


THE MAGAZINES TAKE NOTICE 
W... and young workers suffering from the 


breakdown in industrial standards which has 
come with the depression, children who are still ex- 
ploited in industry despite adult unemployment, and 
the nomad boys leaving home to seek employment 
are finding effective champions in the magazine press. 


Under the title, “Protect the Worker,” Scribner's 
is publishing a series of articles of which three have 
already appeared: ‘“The State’s Responsibility for Fair 
Working Conditions,” by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and “The New Menace in Industry,” by Josephine 


_Goldmark in the March issue; and ‘‘Lucky to Have a 


Job?” by Rita S. Halle in April. The latter article 
deals with child employment and the crisis in the 
schools. 


Other recent articles which have appeared include: 
“The Song of the Shirt,” an editorial by Alfred E. 
Smith in the New Outlook for March; “The Human 
Price of a Bargain,” by Mildred Adams, March 
Delineator; “America’s Wandering Boys,” by Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Current History for February; “I Got a 
Bargain Today,” by Carol Biba, The Woman's Press 
for March; ‘“We’re in the Army Now,” by Owen R. 
Lovejoy, The Nation, March 1; “Child Labor and the 
Depression,” by Evelyn Polachek, in The World Out- 
look for March; ‘‘Exposure of Minors to Industrial 
Hazards,” by Miriam Keeler in the February Medical 
Review of Reviews; “The Cost of a Five-Dollar Dress,” 
by Frances Perkins, in the February Survey Graphic. 





Name... 


Address....... 








Courtesy, The Railroad Trainman 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of in- 
dustry and I enclose $.. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or more. 


for the support of your work. 
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